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THE RIGHT OF THE STATE TO BE. 
Hegel, in the preface to his "Philosophy of Right," says, — 

" Man cannot be limited to what is presented to him, but maintains that he 
has the standard of right within himself. He may be subject to the necessity 
and force of external authority, but not in the same way as he is to the necessity 
of nature, for always his inner being says to him how a thing ought to be, and 
within himself he finds the confirmation or lack of confirmation of what is gen- 
erally accepted. In nature the highest truth is that a law is. In right a thing is 
not valid because it is, since every one demands that it shall conform to his 
standard. Hence arises a possible conflict between what is and what ought to 
be ; between absolute unchanging right and the arbitrary decision of what ought 
to be right." 

Thus, as Hegel goes on to show, this unique privilege which 
belongs to man, his rationality, would seem inevitably to lead 
to strife and discontent. Yet, if we are true to ourselves we 
must " openly meet and face our reason and consider the ra- 
tionality of right." 

Never more, perhaps, than at the present time, has there 
been need for the firm fixing in men's minds of logical prin- 
ciples of justice, in accordance with which they may test the 
rightfulness of existing social and political institutions and 
standards. For never before has the critical spirit been so 
wide-spread. As in the Sophistic period of Greece, so now 
the binding power of tradition, and the necessarily sacrosanct 
character of the demands both of the State and Church, are 
questioned. All things are tested, and only those pronounced 
good which are found rational, consonant with the critic's 
own canons of truth and reason. Hence the danger lest this 
decentralization of moral authority result in a decentraliza- 
tion of moral obligation, which, if not regulated by well estab- 
lished principles of conduct, will give free play to individual 
prejudices or passions, with a resulting loosening of the social 
and political bonds. 

This danger assumes a very grave form when it is united, as 
it so generally is, to that other doctrine which declares that 
present social and economic conditions are inherently bad, as 
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providing for a regime in which the many are pitilessly sacri- 
ficed for the good of the few. In the entertaining but sophis- 
tical work of Mr. Kidd, entitled " Social Evolution," the at- 
tempt is made to give to this declaration a pseudo-scientific 
form, and one apparently founded on the prevalent evolution- 
ary doctrines of struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest As declared by Mr. Kidd, self-interest would urge the 
majority to put an end, if possible, to such a condition of 
affairs, even though so to do would possibly be to sacrifice 
the welfare of future generations. Why men have not done 
so, he says, has been due to the teachings of the Church, 
which has promised greater joys in a world hereafter, and 
enjoined subordination of self to society as the divinely ap- 
pointed means of attaining them. In other words, it is 
argued that a supernatural sanction to social good has been 
made to overrule the purely rational demand for self-good. 
The necessary implication from this is that with the waning 
power of the Church to govern men's temporal action by 
simple dicta, and the corresponding increase in the tendency 
to elevate right reason as the true touchstone of all obligation, 
the present regime will be subjected to greater and greater 
criticism and attacks. 

The assumptions made in the above, both as to the essen- 
tial irrationality of social subordination and as to the peculiar 
characteristics of religion, are unwarranted, but the fact that 
they are made and widely accepted serves to show one of 
the tendencies of the thought of the age. The only way in 
which such appeals to the reason of man can be met is by 
the use of their own weapons, — namely, the demonstration 
of the rationality of the doctrines and institutions which they 
decry. 

There are two distinct ways in which we may attempt the 
justification of social control. The one is the utilitarian; the 
other, the metaphysical. The one denies outright that self- 
interest, when enlightened, is an anti-social motive, the other 
seeks to show that man, by his very nature, is actuated by 
certain motive forces, and is destined to a certain end, which 
motives can only find free play, and which end can only be 
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approached, by men when living in a social state in which 
mutual forbearance towards one another is practised, and a 
general subordination to some sort of social or political con- 
trol recognized. Comte, Mill, and Spencer are probably the 
leading representatives of the first method; Hegel, Green, 
and their idealistic followers the chief exponents of the 
second. Both schools admit that the individual reason must, 
in the last resort, be the absolute judge of the rightfulness of 
a given control which is exercised or attempted to be exer- 
cised over one, but they differ both as to the character and 
the origin of the motives which should control the judgment. 
According to the positivists, social relationships provide not 
only the medium in which morality is exercised, but the in- 
struments through which the moral instinct is itself created. 
The governing motive is held to be always utilitarian, though 
not in the bald Benthamistic sense, but in the universalistic 
sense of Mill, or the rationalistic, evolutionary sense of 
Spencer. According to the idealists, on the other hand, man 
is by nature, potentially at least, a moral being, and the social 
state, though not the creator of the sense of ethical obligation, 
alone furnishes the means through which is presented the 
possibility of its concrete application ; while the motive is self- 
realization, the attainment of that personal perfection, the 
possibility, as well as the desire for the attainment of which, 
is innate in man, and is discoverable by a metaphysical inquiry 
into his spiritual and intellectual nature, and his relation to 
the Divine or Absolute Reason. 

It is not necessary here to show that the positivists in 
effect render morality impossible, not only by failing to ex- 
plain freedom of the will, and hence personal responsibility, 
but by furnishing forth a motive which can never, except in 
cases of self-deception, rise higher than that of enlightened 
selfishness ; and that thus, for them, the question of the ethical 
rightfulness of the State's authority, or of any other form of 
social control, becomes an unmeaning as well as an unneces- 
sary question. But for the idealist, this query is fundamental 
to his system of social philosophy, and it is to answer this 
question that the present essay has been prepared. 
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Logically, of course, such an attempt, if it would be com- 
plete, would need to begin by demonstrating the idealistic 
assumptions as to the essential character of man, his participa- 
tion in the Divine or Absolute Reason, and, as flowing there- 
from, his power of velleity and actuation by motives not ulti- 
mately determined by objective environment, — the elaboration, 
in short, of some such a system as T. H. Green has made in 
his " Prolegomena to Ethics." But here in this paper, which 
is confessedly directed to the solution of but a special prob- 
lem, it is allowable to assume the above positions as proven, 
and thence to advance to the establishment of a rational sys- 
tem of political right. 

First of all, however, the disclaimer is to be entered that 
the assumption of such a metaphysical character of man does 
not carry with it the predication of the so-called " natural 
rights," which have played so large a part in a priori political 
speculation. It carries with it the declaration that there are 
eternal necessary principles of right and justice, but not that 
there are rights belonging to individuals in the sense that, apart 
from a state of society in which mutual restraints and obliga- 
tions are recognized, there are certain spheres of action in 
which, under no circumstances, is it ethically justifiable that 
the individual should be restrained or constrained against his 
will. Right, apart from any social recognition or creation, 
exists, but not rights. 

In that extremely interesting work of Mr. W. S. Lilly, en- 
titled " Right and Wrong," it is said, — 

" Unquestionably, it is society alone that gives validity to right, for man is, in 
Aristotle's phrase, a political animal. If we follow the historical method only, 
we must pronounce the birthplace of right to have been the family, from which 
civil polity has been developed. But if we view the matter ideally, we must say 
that the experience of the race is merely the occasion, not the cause ; it does not 
create, it merely reveals right. The social organism exhibits that which lies in 
the nature of man, deep down in the inmost recesses of his being, but which 
could never have come out of him in isolation. The idea of right unfolds itself 
in history as the vivifying principle of those public ordinances and political in- 
stitutions whereby we live as civilized men; the justification of the common 
might which without it would be mere brute force." 

Mr. Lilly has here stated in his usual delightful style an 
essential truth, and yet, I fear, enveloped it in some ambiguity 
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by the use of the abstract term " right" to express two essen- 
tially different things. We may, and, in fact, do grant, as we 
have just said, that there does exist, apart from all human 
creation or control, an eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, and that similarly there are certain eternal canons of 
conduct or criteria, in accordance with which the morality 
and justice of every act is to be finally determined, and that 
these principles may be subsumed under the abstract term 
" right." In this sense, society or the State does not create 
right, but only renders more possible of realization the prac- 
tical principles which are to be deduced from its recognition. 
But rights, that is, claims of the individual to certain spheres 
of activity within which they shall not be limited by other 
individuals, — these are not only rendered possible of realiza- 
tion by society and the State, but they are created by society 
and the State, and cannot be conceived as existing either 
actively or potentially apart from the social and political body. 
They have a significance only in connection with social and 
political aggregates. Right, as we have defined it, may exist 
apart from human association ; rights never. 

In another place where I have examined the reasoning con- 
tained in the doctrines of natural rights and of social com- 
pact, after discussing the impossibility of the existence of 
either moral or legal rights in a non-social State, or " State of 
Nature," I have written as follows : * 

" Thus the entire difficulty in answering the question with which we have 
been so long dealing is the false manner in which the problem has been stated. 
Given, it has been said, individuals endowed by nature with a right to freedom 
of action, how can the compulsion that the State exercises be justified ? But, as 
we have seen, the individual is not endowed with a natural right to freedom. 
Nature gives to him only powers, and in any non-political state, the amount of 
compulsion that he would suffer at the hands of others would far exceed that 
exercised by any government. By the creation of a political authority, there is 
merely a substitution of a general, definite, paramount force for an uncertain, 
arbitrary, individual force. With the social life of men, antagonism between 
their respective interests and spheres of activity is an absolute necessity. Com- 
plete freedom of every one to do as he likes is, therefore, out of the question. 
The only question is, whether these conflicts shall be settled by the particular 

* " The Nature of the State," p. 109. 
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strength given by Nature to each individual, or whether the compulsion shall be 
supplied by a general authority created by a union of strengths. Thus the only 
rational meaning that the word ' freedom' has in reference to the individual, 
apart from the freedom of the will, or of conscience, is in respect to a certain 
sphere of activity within which the individual claims the ' right' to act as he 
pleases, undisturbed by others. As already said, however, neither the recognition 
nor claim to recognition of such a ' right' can exist in a simple State of Nature. 
It is, therefore, only in a civil state that such a ' right' can be secured. In fact, 
the mere propounding of the question, ' Why should I be forced to do this or 
that ?' implies that I claim a certain freedom .that should be respected by others 
independently of my power to maintain it." ..." In conclusion, then, of this 
entire subject," I continued, " we find that the demand for a moral justification 
of the State is an unnecessary one. If the political government does not render 
the individual any less free than he would be without it, its authority does not re- 
quire a moral justification. There is no presumption of unwarranted interference 
to be rebutted." 

Now I have been accused by a very able critic of confusion 
of thought in at least some of the points made in the fore- 
going paragraph. After quoting with approval the assertion 
that, paradoxical as it may seem, it is true that freedom exists 
only because there is restraint, this critic continues : * 

" But because this is so, and more liberty is created than is abridged by the 
State, it does not follow that the problem he set out to resolve can be disposed 
of by saying that it was falsely stated, and that a moral justification of the State 
is shown to be unnecessary. The liberty that is the fruit of political organiza- 
tion is not that freedom of choice inherent in morality which as more or less 
limited by the State (so far as it is an authoritative institution) alone gives rise 
to any fundamental moral problem. There are really two senses of the word 
freedom. According to one, we are free when we can do what we will. Ac- 
cording to the other, we are free when we can choose what we will do. The 
one relates rather to the act externally considered; the other to the psychological 
conditions antecedent to the act (neither, we may add, involving any meta- 
physical ' freedom of the will'). Because positive or external freedom is in- 
creased by the State, it does not follow that freedom in the other sense is not 
abridged, or, in some cases, denied. The individual does not choose what taxes 
he will pay, but he has to pay them. Both as to the amount and as to the pay- 
ing, he is subject to an external authority, and the problem from the ethical side 
is, How is this authority to be justified ?" 

To the above it may be admitted in the beginning that the 
assertion that the demand for a moral justification of the 

* International Journal of Ethics, October, 1896, p. 116. Review by 
Mr. William M. Salter of my book " The Nature of the State." 
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State is an unnecessary one is possibly too baldly stated. 
Still, I think that the argument which it concludes makes it 
sufficiently plain that that which was intended to be asserted 
was, that the demand for an abstract or a priori justification 
of the right of the State to be is an illegitimate one. It is 
not maintained that because more liberty is created than is 
abridged by the State its moral justification is not needed; 
but rather, I have held that, because, irrespective of amounts, 
the compulsion exercised by the State does not differ in kind 
from that which would exist without a State, and that there- 
fore there is no a priori ground for demanding its ethical quo 
warranto, — no presumption against its moral right to be. 
When, however, this presumption is removed, it is then 
proper to ask, inasmuch as the activities of the State are 
within human control, whether in sum result a particular 
political power renders possible a greater amount of freedom 
than it curtails, and whether upon the whole it is an agency 
for the promotion of prosperity and civilization. If an affir- 
mative answer be given to these queries, then the existence 
of that particular state is rationally justified. And, if the 
same results be true from the existence of all states in general, 
then the State in general may be said to be rationally justified. 
Thus it was that among the Greeks the State was not only 
justified but raised to the highest moral plane ; for, according 
to them, only in the State was it possible to realize the higher 
potentialities of man; outside of the State man was not a 
person, he was scarcely more than a brute. So, too, similar 
in this respect, at least, is the idea of Hegel. In opposition 
to the unrealized and unrealizable theory of Kant, that moral- 
ity is achievable only by an absolute disassociation from all 
interests, — an absolute detachment of motives from all outside 
interests and results, — in opposition to this utterly abstract 
idea, Hegel holds that moral freedom, i.e., morality, is pos- 
sible only when the will is controlled by an adequate object, 
such as pure reason itself constitutes, and that such a condi- 
tion is only realizable in the State. 

It undoubtedly appears to most of us as beyond all serious 
question that all states are justified, — that the existence of even 
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the very worst of them is better than would be the anarchical 
condition that would result from its absence ; but it is ever to 
be remembered that there is no theoretical impossibility of a 
State lacking such a rational basis. 

In the same way the existence of any given State as actually 
controlled may or may not have a moral justification, accord- 
ing to whether or not its activities tend upon the whole to 
promote the realization of the moral ideal. The only way in 
which the moral element enters is as to the manner in, and the 
extent to, which the power of the State shall be exercised. 
The " code of morality" of a given community, as including 
those rules of human conduct that satisfy the general sense of 
moral right and justice of that community, whether founded 
on eternal, immutable principles of right and wrong, upon 
the dictates of man's conscience as completely autonomous, 
upon reason, or upon utility as revealed by inherited experi- 
ence, is necessarily relative to the state of enlightenment, 
character of religion, economic conditions, and civilization in 
general of the particular people by whom its provisions are 
recognized. Taking any code of morality at any one time, 
the laws of a State are, in that light, morally justified just to 
the extent to which they coincide with its provisions. But 
even in this respect it is to be noticed that in approximating 
law to ethical commands reference must be had not only to 
the abstract ethical end to be obtained, but to the practical 
possibility of attaining that end by the physical compulsion 
supplied by the law and the very rough means at its disposal 
for evaluating moral merit or guilt. Also, the still further 
question is to be considered, whether or not the substitution 
of legal compulsion for voluntary action, while possibly se- 
curing more general conformity to the principle indicated, 
may not lessen man's feeling of moral obligation in the 
premises. For where men obey from necessity the ethical 
duty is soon forgotten. 

In thus bringing a particular State to the bar of moral 
criticism, it is rather its activities than its own right of ex- 
istence which is brought to trial. The right to be of the 
political authority itself is not in issue, for, as abstractly 
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considered, that is, apart from any particular form of organi- 
zation, or manner of operation, there is no basis upon which 
a judgment may be founded. It is not until the State manifests 
its power and authority that material is afforded to which 
moral estimates may be applied. Furthermore, it is to be re- 
marked, though it can hardly be necessary to do so, that in 
considering the morality of a command of the State, there 
is no pretence that the fact that it is the command of the 
State enters in any degree as an absolutely determining 
factor. There is only to be asked by the individual in each 
particular case whether he, as a morally responsible person, 
should obey or disobey. The act has a moral or immoral 
character only as to the individual, and, what moral responsi- 
bility there is, exists only for him. 

When, however, the State has commanded a certain line of 
conduct, that fact, though not determinant of the morality of 
the command, abstractly considered, is yet one which the indi- 
vidual is morally bound to consider in determining what his 
own actions shall be. While it must be held that the individual 
has at all times the moral right, nay, that he is morally bound, 
to refuse obedience to those laws which he deems to be un- 
just or immoral for any reason, yet he is also bound to take 
into consideration, in estimating all the consequences of an 
act, that disobedience to a command of the State will tend to 
weaken to some extent the reverence for law in general, and 
will thus have an influence in dissolving those social and po- 
litical bonds that in the aggregate promote to such a degree 
the realization of morality as a whole. The moral right of 
resistance as well as of revolution cannot be denied, but it is a 
right only to be justified by a consideration of all the conse- 
quences, proximate and ultimate, individual and social, which 
attend its exercise. 

As for the particular right or power of the State to exact 
enforced contributions from its citizens in the form of taxes, 
which the criticism that I have quoted mentions, it is to be 
observed that obedience by the individual to a law passed in 
pursuance of such a right or power is in itself a non-moral 
rather than either a moral or immoral act. The act of the 
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State in enforcing the collection of such a tax, however, Mr. 
Salter would seem to think might be immoral, or, at least, it 
would be an act requiring a moral justification other than that 
to be derived from mere utilitarian or other considerations 
applicable to each particular case. This particular case of 
governmental coercion is rather unfortunately chosen, for con- 
sidered as a violation of individual right of property, that is, 
of legal ownership, it needs only to be said that the right of 
property itself exists only by virtue of the State's existence 
and command; while considered as an infringement upon 
man's natural right, under certain circumstances to the exclu- 
sive possession and use of material things, — granting such a 
right to exist, — it is at most no different as an act of spoliation 
from that to which the individual would be at all times subject 
in a non-civic condition. The State is only able to enforce its 
demands against the objection and resistance of the individual 
because of its superior might, and thus, just as in the so-called 
" State of Nature," it is might that really controls, though it is 
a might exercise of which is, for the most part, according to 
uniform and predetermined rules. 

Returning, now, to the criticism that a discrimination has 
not been made between the two senses of freedom, — freedom 
to do, and freedom to choose, — it would appear that the critic is 
himself, one might say, confused in mind. We admit that 
there is a real distinction between doing and choosing, and 
that morality attaches to the latter rather than to the former. 
But it is to be understood that this freedom of choice, as sub- 
ject to ethical estimate, can only refer to that capacity of alter- 
native choice of ends to which has been happily applied the 
term veUeity. 

As Professor Hyslop has said, the term " freedom" is sus- 
ceptible of three distinct meanings, to which he respectively 
applies the names, Liberty, Spontaneity, and VeUeity. Vel- 
leity we have already defined. Spontaneity refers to subjective 
causation ; that is, to the origination of one's own act, whether 
consciously or unconsciously originated. Liberty is defined 
as exemption from external restraint, — restraint which " may 
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be either physical or social, the latter being meant to include 
all political restrictions upon human action." 

Professor Hyslop continues : " We may call a person free, or assert that he 
has liberty, when external forces either do not determine his action or do not 
determine the circumstances limiting the alternatives between which he has to 
choose. ... A man who can do as he pleases without suffering a penalty for 
it is said to have his liberty, or to be free. . . . Climate, gravitation, seasons, 
geographical conditions, political institutions, economic conditions, and a thou- 
sand other influences are at work to limit the satisfaction of desire. To that ex- 
tent we can say that we are not free, whereby we mean merely that we cannot 
do as we please without incurring disagreeable consequences. Hence, freedom 
or liberty, used to describe exemption from these restraints, means only a condi- 
tion in which we act according to our natural desires. The term is used most 
frequently to describe a political condition, — political liberty, whereby we mean 
exemption from the laws, customs, and restraints which put one man in subjec- 
tion to the will of others. But in this sense no man is absolutely free. Any one 
is under some restrictions, and perhaps ought to be. They do not compel him to 
act in a given way, but make the alternative so unpleasant that none except the 
permitted course will probably be chosen. In this sense freedom or liberty is a 
privilege rather than a power, a privilege to act with impunity rather than the 
faculty of alternative action. Thus a man is not at liberty to commit murder 
and escape the risks of punishment, but he has the power to commit murder and 
to accept the penalty, or not to commit it, and thus to be free from risk." 

Now it will not be questioned! that the essence of morality 
consists ,in the use of one's faculty of alternative choice, — 
granting such a faculty to exist, — for we are not to become 
involved in the metaphysical question of " freedom of will." 
But if this be so, does the State, or can the State, be con- 
ceived to be able to limit this freedom, — to restrain this power 
of conceiving of ends and of directing one's conduct to the 
realization of the chosen end ? Is it not the most that the 
State can do to establish conditions which will influence 
choice ? It may attach certain pleasant or disagreeable re- 
sults to the performance of a particular act, but the choice 
itself, the exercise of the faculty of velleity, in which alone 
consists the moral element, it cannot determine or control. 
Yet my critic would seem to hold that it can. It is said that 
the citizen may not choose what taxes he will pay, or whether 
he will pay any at all. But surely I answer, he may. To be 
sure, he has to calculate the penalties which the State attaches 
to a disobedience of its commands, but what decision he does 
Vol. IX.— No. 4 32 
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arrive at, whether of a positive or negative character, is his 
own decision, based upon all pertinent circumstances, and he 
is morally responsible therefor. A man has, in the same 
way, the power of choosing whether or not he will leap from 
the roof of a tall building, and that power of alternative 
choice and action is not lessened by the fact that bodily injury 
will result in the one case and not in the other. Would it be 
held that it is immoral, or at least requiring a moral justifica- 
tion, that the natural, i.e., physical, laws should impose this 
penalty upon one who exercises his personal right of choice 
as to the exercise of his own saltatory powers ? 

But I should imagine that it will be maintained that there 
is an essential distinction between the restraints and penalties 
which Nature herself imposes upon human action, and those 
which human authority artificially creates. There is a differ- 
ence, it is true, but is it one which has a bearing upon the 
problem we are discussing ? Is there, in truth, any rational 
ground for maintaining that the individual has any a priori or 
presumptive right to a freedom from the consequences of his 
own acts, except in so far as such consequences follow from 
" natural" as opposed to human conditions ? To answer this 
in the affirmative necessarily introduces the idea of " a right," 
and this, as has already been shown in the paragraph quoted 
earlier in this paper, implies, upon its negative side, a claim 
upon the forbearance of others, a restriction upon their free- 
dom to interfere with the specific rights claimed. Therefore 
if one individual claims a " right" to demand that others shall 
refrain from certain actions, which, though prompted by their 
own natural desires, would interfere with his own freedom, 
those other individuals certainly could not be considered as 
free from all limitations other than those imposed by physical 
laws. The assumption, therefore, of an a priori freedom, or 
liberty in its socio-political sense, is self-contradictory. To 
maintain it as to the one individual is to deny it as to all 
other individuals, while to maintain it as to all individuals 
(which, if it be a " natural right," would be logically neces- 
sary) is to deny it as to any particular individual. 

But now it is asserted that, " Even if there are no ' rights' to 
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freedom independent of organized political society, freedom 
may be held to be better, more desirable, than constraint, and 
to be somehow inseparably connected with morality, since, as 
everybody would admit, a compelled action has no moral 
character whatever." 

Repeating again the statement previously made, that the 
"inseparable connection" of morality is to the choice, the 
velleity, and not to the act itself, we may ask what is meant 
by a " compelled action" ? If it is an act brought about by 
physical force actually and coercively applied, as where one by 
brute strength compels another, against his will and against 
his physical resistance, to commit a certain act, then that act 
certainly is such a compelled act as releases the compelled 
person from all moral responsibility. But if the compulsion 
consists merely in the threat of certain penalties in case of its 
non-performance, there still remains a moral responsibility 
upon the individual, though it is a responsibility that is to be 
determined in the light of the new conditions which have 
been introduced by the sanction of the State, and the threat of 
punishment in case of disobedience. But, aside from all this, 
it is admitted by my critic that under the State there is less 
restraint, less " compelling of action," than without it. In 
speaking, then, of freedom from restraint as better than con- 
straint, what possible argument can this be against the pre- 
sumptive right of the State to be ? So far as it has any force 
at all, is its influence not exactly the opposite ? 

The question has been asked me by a correspondent 
whether the State itself has not moral duties. This may 
be answered in the negative. Considered in itself, the State 
is not a moral entity ; it owes no responsibility to any superior 
being or power; it has no conscience. Nor has a People, 
when considered as a political unity as distinguished from the 
arithmetical sum of its constituent individuals. Morality ap- 
plies only to human individuals. These have moral duties 
of a threefold character. First, such as belong to them, as 
independent and distinct individuals, that is, the duties which 
they owe to themselves alone. Secondly, they have duties as 
social beings ; that is, duties not directly connected with per- 
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sonal matters, but with the welfare of the society to which 
they belong. Thirdly, they are under moral obligations that 
arise from their society being politically organized; that is, 
constituting a State. From the common recognition by in- 
dividuals that it is their duty to make the State subserve 
moral ends, there is created a moral ideal for the State which 
does not correspond exactly with the ideal of any one in- 
dividual, but is rather a sublimation of all individual ideals. 
But the responsibility of seeing that this moral idea is striven 
for rests ultimately with the individuals. Not all contribute 
alike to the formation of the will of the State, and hence, just 
to the extent to which one does contribute by his influence to 
the formation of an effective political opinion, he is under 
moral obligation to make that political opinion moral in char- 
acter and directed to the securing of the highest possible 
ethical ideals. 

The moral responsibility for all political action may not, 
therefore, be shifted, either in whole or in part, upon an ab- 
stract political being, but rests wholly upon the individuals, 
whether they be public officials or private citizens ; and this 
in exact proportion not only to the extent to which they 
actually do have an influence in directing the course of public 
affairs, but to the extent to which it lies within their individual 
powers, should they use their real opportunities, to direct the 
power of the State to the attainment of its proper ends. 

Concluding now and summarizing these general considera- 
tions regarding the morality of political restraint : does it not 
appear that, in fact, just as according to Hegel's Dialectics, 
no conception is logically abstract, but has a meaning only in 
so far as it is distinguished from, and therefore implies, its 
contradictory; so, social freedom and restraint are but the 
obverse sides of the same shield, — that freedom has no mean- 
ing apart from restraint, and that thus metaphysically as well 
as practically the two conceptions are united. Just as the 
individual has no " right" to freedom as opposed to State con- 
straint, so the State has no general right (except in the legal 
sense) to compel the individual. The presumption is neither 
way. In practice the assertion of an authority whether by 
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the individual or by the State is limited by physical might, 
and in each individual case where there is a conflict, it is a 
proper subject for ethical inquiry as to whether the act com- 
manded by the State or desired by the individual is morally 
the preferable. There is no distinction in ethical kind between 
the two authorities. The existence of the State can only be 
morally justified if, as a whole, its influence tends to promote 
the realization of moral ends. It is not to be justified in 
itself; that is, independently of the manner in which its might 
is actually exercised. Considered abstractly as a political 
entity, as simply an institution, it neither possesses moral re- 
sponsibility, nor can it either determine the morality of an 
act or limit the moral freedom of the individual. Resting 
upon no superhuman basis, it cannot legislate in the ethical 
field. Unrelated to any superior being, and having no con- 
crete existence apart from the individual beings of whom 
it is composed, and having a continued identity only as con- 
ceived apart from them, it is necessarily without moral re- 
sponsibility. Limited in its means of coercion to physical 
penalties, it cannot limit man's velleity or freedom of alterna- 
tive choice. 

In the foregoing essay the discussion has been limited to 
the question of the rightfulness of political restraint. The 
same arguments, however, apply with equal force to all forms 
of social control, whether such control be exercised through 
the State, the family, the church, or merely through social dis- 
approbation or ostracism. In each case the influence exerted 
may only be justified, as regards the person exerting it, if it be 
consciously recognized and intended to be for the ultimate 
best of the person controlled or of mankind at large. As re- 
gards the one controlled, it may be acquiesced in as just only 
in so far as that one can himself perceive in it such a ten- 
dency ; and the same is true as regards the disinterested critic. 

This may appear to be, in effect, a return to the utilitarian 
basis which was so expressly disavowed in the earlier portion 
of this paper. This may be so in effect as regards the larger 
number of the actions of mankind ; but it is not such as re- 
gards the ethical criteria applied. In essential character this 
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theory stands poles apart from such an evaluation of results 
as is implied in utilitarianism either of the universalistic or the 
rationalistic evolutionary type. The one expressly excludes 
the material self-interest of the critic and demands that every 
action shall be judged, as it were, sub specie ceternitatis, that is, 
as tested by a principle which may rationally be universalized 
as a rule of conduct ; the other avowedly predicates a self- 
interest — albeit an enlightened one — as the real determining 
motive to be followed by the agent. Right actions, according 
to the one, are founded ultimately upon eternal principles of 
morality flowing from the essential character of the Divine 
Reason ; according to the other, ethical conduct never rises to 
a higher character than that of far-seeing prudence. The ulti- 
mate aim of the one is the attainment, as far as may be, to a 
likeness unto the true God ; of the other, a more perfect ad- 
justment to one's objective environment. 

Westel Woodbury Willoughby. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



AFFECTION IN EDUCATION. 

The place of Affection, and the need of it, as an educative 
force in school-life, is a subject which is beginning to attract 
a good deal of attention. Hitherto Education has been con- 
centred on intellectual (and physical) development ; but the 
affections have been left to take care of themselves. Now it 
is beginning to be seen that the affections have an immense 
deal to say in the building up of the brain and the body. 
Their evolution and organization in some degree is probably 
going to become an important part of school management. 

School friendships of course exist ; and almost every one 
remembers that they filled a large place in the outlook of his 
early years ; but he remembers, too, that they were not recog- 
nized in any way, and that in consequence the main part of 
their force and value was wasted. Yet it is evident that the 
first unfolding of a strong attachment in boyhood or girlhood 



